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THE WORK OF THE REDEEMER* 
THE ADVENT LITURGY 


HE scars of sin. The Redemption of Christ did not 
4 restore to us the gifts of integrity, immortality of the 

f body, and freedom from suffering and decay, pos- 
y sessed by our first parents before the Fall. We 
lack especially that rectitude by which the sense 
nature or the first man was, not a source of distraction and 
conflict, but a willing and efficient help enabling him to serve 
God the better and easier. We are destitute of that bent of mind 
and will by which these faculties before the Fall were, not 
inclined to vain attempts at seeking the perfection of man apart 
from God, but entirely directed toward the only source of true 
perfection and happiness, the whole-souled service of God in all 
things. 

The liturgy of Advent directs us to pray for the restoration 
of these effects of the gift of integrity by asking God to turn our 
hearts away from the things of earth to Him alone: ‘‘Having 
been filled with the food of spiritual nourishment, we humbly 
beseech thee, Lord, that by the participation of this mystery thou 
wouldst teach us to despise the things of earth and love those of 
heaven.’ 

2. Why the scars of sin remain. God did not decree to 
leave us without these gifts after the Redemption as though He 
loved us the less after the Fall. He left us without them that we 
may have present with us a forcible reminder of sin and a deter- 
rent from it. Their lack also enables us better to appreciate and 
value the Redemption as a free gift of God and rouses our sense 


*See “The Need of a Redeemer”, Orate Fratres, Vol. I, p. 21ff. 
1Second Sunday in Advent, Postcommunion. 
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of loyalty and gratitude toward our Savior. In fighting the battle 
which the effects of sin impose and in enduring the hardships 
which they cause, we expiate our sins and prove in a practical 
way our attachment to God. ‘They make us realize the price 
which our Savior paid for our Redemption in giving His life for 
us. The noblest virtues of everyday life blossom in the garden 
of pain. The infirmities of our state are the sting of sin which 
is left in our flesh to buffet us. God’s answer to our cry for 
relief from them is the same which He gave to St. Paul in similar 
circumstances: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for you, for strength is 
perfected in weakness.’ Our attitude, then, can be no other than 
that of St. Paul: ‘‘Gladly will I, therefore, rather glory in my 
weaknesses that the strength of Christ may dwell in me. There- 
fore I am pleased in weaknesses, in injuries, in straits, in perse- 
cutions, in extreme afflictions, for Christ’s sake. For whenever 
I am weak, then I am strong.’’ (2 Cor. 12, 9 f.) 

The liturgy clearly states that the afflictions of the present 
life are consequences of sin: ‘‘Mercifully hear the prayers of thy 
people, that we, who are justly afflicted for our sins, may be com- 
forted by the visitation of thy goodness.’ The flame of vice, 
which we pray God to extinguish, is the burning tinder of con- 
cupiscence (the fomes concupiscentiae of which the Council of 
Trent speaks), ignited by sin: ‘God, who didst allay the 
flames of fire for the three children, mercifully grant that the 
flame of vice may not consume us thv servants.’” 


3. The work of the Redeemer. The purpose for which 
the Redeemer was sent, for which He offered His passion and 
death, and for which God accepted them was twofold. Firstly, 
to right the wrong done to God through sin, by making atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind. By making this atonement, our 
Savior removed the obstacle which stood in the way of the 
remission of sin and the restoration of divine grace to mankind. 
Secondly, by thus satisfying the justice of God, the Redemption 
restored mankind to the supernatural state in which it tends 
toward union with God in heaven. If, then, the Redemption did 


2Ember Saturday, fifth Collect. 
’Ember Saturday, sixth Collect. 
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not restore the state of original justice in which our first parents 
were created, it returned to us the most precious gifts of that 
state: freedom from sin, the grace of adoption, eternal life, and 
all the supernatural helps God gives us to attain union with Him. 

The fundamental fact of the Redemption of mankind by 
Christ is so abundantly attested on every page of the liturgy that 
it is unnecessary to record the texts. It is sufficient to mention 
that most of the liturgical prayers are concluded with the words: 
‘Through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

The liturgy tells us that the Redemption is the cause of great 
joy: ‘Arise, Jerusalem, and stand on high: behold the joy that 
comes to thee from thy God.’* ‘This joy is so great that the 
redeemed break into exultant shouts: ‘Shout for joy, daughter 
of Sion; rejoice greatly, daughter of Jerusalem. Alleluia.’ And 
what are the reasons for rejoicing? “The Redemption effects union 
with God’ and establishes God's eternal kingdom’. ‘In that day 
the mountains shall drop down sweetness, and the hills shall flow 
with milk and honey.’’* The Redemption is a work of great 
power’; for it atones for our sins” and purifies our minds”; it is 
a great light”, which enlightens the eyes of the servants of God”. 
Furthermore, the Redemption is universal, extending to all who 
wait for the Redeemer: “All those who wait for thee shall not 
be confounded.’"* ‘‘Hasten, Lord, do not tarry, and grant us the 
help of thy heavenly power; that those who trust in thy good- 
ness may be helped by the consolations of thy coming.’’” ‘““The 
Lord is near for all those who call upon him, for all who call upon 
him in truth.’’”” 

4. Application of the Redemption. According to the wise 
design of God’s providence the Redemption does not exclude our 
own dispositions and good works in restoring the state of grace, 
_ 4Second Sunday, Communion. 

‘First Sunday, second Vespers, second antiphon. 

*First Sunday, Secret. 

7Second Sunday, second Vespers, fourth antiphon. 

*First Sunday, second Vespers, first antiphon. 

*Second Sunday, second Vespers, first antiphon. 

Third Sunday, Postcommunion. 

ry Ra gg hw ig third antiphon. 

148Second Sunday, second Vespers, fifth antiphon. 

“First Sunday, Introit and Gradual. 


bEmber Wednesday, Collect. 
“Ember Wednesday, Gradual. 
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but rather requires them. All who have the use of reason must 
make due preparation for justification. Holy Scripture declares 
that contrition and penance are necessary for justification. This 
was the preaching of St. Peter: ‘‘Do penance, therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out’’ (Acts 3, 19). 
This was the message of Christ in the beginning of His public 
ministry: ‘‘Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand”’ 
(Matth. 4, 17). Among the other virtues which prepare us for 
justification Holy Scripture enumerates the fear of God, hope, 
confidence, and charity. In particular faith in Christ is not suffi- 
cient for justification: ‘If I should have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing’ (1 Cor. 
13, 2). 

Having been justified, we must continue to work out our 
salvation by the practise of virtue: ‘What shall it profit, my 
brethren, if a man say he has faith, but has not works? Shall 
faith be able to save him?’’ (James 2, 14). ‘‘Labor the more, 
that by good works you may make sure your calling and election. 
For doing these things, you shall not sin at any time’’ (2 Peter 
1, 10). Far from eliminating our co-operation in attaining our 
final union with God, Christ by the work of our Redemption 
obtained for us the grace which alone gives a supernatural char- 
acter and value to our works of satisfaction and merit. By 
accepting the work of Redemption performed by Christ, God 
promised us the crown of life for our works of merit, and the 
remission of sin for our works of satisfaction. As the head of 
our race Christ offers the good works of the members of His 
mystical body to God together with His own, and as members 
of the mystical body of Christ we and our works are the more 
acceptable to God. Under both these considerations the value of 
the good works performed by those who partake of the fruits of 
the Redemption is increased far beyond their intrinsic worth. 


The co-operation of man in the preparation for his justifi- 
cation by Baptism is not expressed in the liturgy of the Mass, 
since it is the sacrifice of the redeemed, but is to be sought in other 
parts of the Church’s ritual. When the Mass of the Catechumens 
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was more distinct from the Mass of the Faithful than it is today, 
it contained prayers for the catechumens, asking not only the 
light of faith for them, -ut also the virtues of the Christian life 
as a preparation for baptism”. 

That good works are required as a part of our co-operation 
for growth in holiness after Baptism, in order so to retain and 
increase in us the grace of adoption, is proved by two series of 
texts in the liturgy of the Masses for Advent. The first series 
describes the Christian life as serving God. We pray “that 
through His coming we may be enabled to serve thee with purified 
minds;’”* ** that the expiation of our sins by fasting may render us 
worthy of God's grace;’’” that the Redeemer may “‘come and teach 
us the way of prudence.’’” ‘‘Show me thy ways, Lord, and teach 
me thy paths.’’* Another series of prayers asks the grace of God, 
not as a substitute for our own works, but as a help in perform- 
ing them. Thus we are directed to make known our petitions to 
God in order that He may help us*. The celebration of the feast 
of the coming of the Redeemer confers upon us “‘the helps of the 
present life;’*” we are “helped by the consolations of his coming.’ 

Thus liturgy of Advent stresses truths so fundamental that 
they find frequent echo throughout the liturgical year: 

“It would have been no boon to be born had we not had 
the boon of being redeemed. How wonderful the condescension 
of thy mercy toward us! How incomparable the predilection of 
thy love!’ 

“God, who didst wonderfully create man, and still more 
wonderfully redeem him; grant us, we beseech thee, to resist with 
strong mind the allurements of sin, that we may deserve to arrive 
at eternal joys.’’™ 

Leo F. MILLER 

The Josephinum 


“uCf., e. g., Didascalia VIII, 6, 5 and 12. 

8Second Sunday, Collect. 

Ember Wednesday, Secret. 

*Antiphon for Magnificat, Dec. 17. 

“first Sunday, Introit. 

2@Third Sunday in Advent, Epistle (See the context). 
2EHmber Wednesday, Collect. 

“Ember Wednesday, second Collect. 

*Holy Saturday, Preface following Exultet. 

*Holy Saturday, Collect following first Prophesy. 
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WHY A LITURGICAL MOVEMENT? 


O much has been written in behalf of the liturgical 





es movement that the reading public, even in our own 
country where a deeper interest took footing more 
recently, might be expected to know what it is all 
about. If there is still evident a lack of precise 
knowledge as to what the Church is aiming at in fostering the 
liturgical revival, it may be asked, whether the fault lies with the 
readers, or with the writers on the subject. We may suppose that 
many a devout reader of liturgical books and articles has been so 
intent on a particular phase of the vast subject, as to miss its rela- 
tion to the whole nature and structure of the liturgy. For indeed, 
the aim and goal of the liturgical movement is as comprehensive 
as that of the Catholic religion. 

The saintly character of the inaugurator of the recent revival, 
Pius X, and his truly catholic zeal as the chief shepherd of souls, 
should lead us to think that his divinely inspired motto: JInstau- 
rare omnia in Christo, ‘‘to bring all things to a head in Christ’ 
(Eph. 1, 10),—which is likewise the slogan of the liturgical 
movement—would indicate the all-embracing scope of his pon- 
tifical program. Surely, the zealous Pope keenly felt the general 
need of reawakening a more deeply Catholic spirit in the world. 
Perceiving from the divinely illumined heights of his exalted 
position a worldly indifference manifest in the lack of appreciation 
for the most essential sources of spiritual life, he wisely directed 
the minds of his flock to these mainsprings within the Church of 
Christ. Thus referring to his ‘‘most ardent desire to see the true 
Christian spirit flourish again’ he writes in his Motu Proprio of 
Nov. 22, 1903: ‘‘The foremost and indispensable fount is the 
active participation in the most holy mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayer of the Church.” 

The foremost and indispensable source is here pointed out. 
If this be neglected, all else has little value for spiritual growth. 
For the preservation of our natural life the taking of food is most 
essential, yet we readily admit, over and above, the need of exer- 
cise and orderly living for the proper development of our bodily 
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WHY A LITURGICAL MOVEMENT? 


vigor. Similarly in the spiritual realm there are many requisites 
over and above the indispensable means, which undoubtedly were 
part of the Pontiff’s program, and are therefore logically implied 
in his encyclical admonition. 

Merely a glance at the inspired passage, whence the papal 
motto is taken, will reveal the broader outlook that prompted its 
selection. The striking passage of the first chapter of Ephesians 
reads (Westminster Version): ‘Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with every spiritual 
blessing on high in Christ. Yea, in him he singled us out before 
the foundation of the world, that we might be holy and blame- 
less in his sight. In love he predestined us to be adopted as his 
sons through Jesus Christ, according to the good pleasure of his 
will, unto the praise of the glory of his grace, wherewith he hath 
made us gracious in the Well-beloved (vv. 3-6). In him we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our trans- 
gressions, according to the riches of his grace. For God hath 
given us abundance thereof, together with full wisdom and dis- 
cernment, in that he hath made known to us the secret of his 
purpose according to his good pleasure. It was the purpose of his 
good pleasure in him—a dispensation to be realized in the fulness 
of time—to bring all things to a head in Christ, both the things 
in the heavens and the things upon the earth. In him we also 
have come to have our portion, having been predestined, in the 
purpose of him that worketh all things according to the counsel 
of his will, ourselves to further the praise of his glory, as having 
been the first to hope in Christ (vv. 7-12). In him are ye too, 
who have heard the word of truth, the glad tidings of your 
salvation. For you have believed therein, and have been sealed 
with the Holy Spirit of the promise, who is the earnest of our 
inheritance, unto redemption as the chosen people, unto praise of 
his glory’’ (vv. 13-14). 

A glowing hymn from the ardent pen of Christ’s most 
active apostle, Saint Paul, to extol divine grace, made glorious in 
and through Christ! Thrice the keynote is sounded in concluding 
each member of the threefold division into which this canticle 
resolves itself: praise of God’s glory. Past, present, and future 
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are focused on the Savior of the World in this great word-picture. 
In the eternal counsel of the Godhead our salvation through 
Christ was decreed. Man’s fall and helplessness being foreseen 
from the beginning, divine love and mercy ordained a plan by 
which we would once more be rendered gracious in God's sight, 
and able to serve unto our destiny, the praise and glorification of 
God (vv. 3-6). This eternal plan demanded nothing less than 
that the Son of God incarnate shed His blood in propitiatory 
sacrifice for our sins, after the secret of God’s pleasure in our 
behalf had been made known to us through the revelations of 
the Savior’s Gospel. The secret pleasure is this: That all 
creation, living and inanimate, which in time frustrated God's 
purpose of creation by wilfully and sinfully opposing it, should 
by the grace of Christ be redeemed to the pristine order of things, 
and forever continue in its original purpose, namely to serve unto 
God's glory in a universal worship under high-priesthood of Jesus 
Christ (vv. 7-12). But how can this miracle of divine love be 
accomplished? As to inanimate nature—it had been created for 
the use of man unto his end, the eternal service of God. By the 
sin of mankind nature, too, was abused and perverted from God's 
purpose. Hence the redemption and sanctification of man includes 
the restoring of inanimate things to their predestined end. As to 
man himself, the redeeming grace of Christ renders him again 
acceptable to God, and hence capable of glorifying Him worthily 
in and through Christ. The mysterious process, moreover, of 
this transformation is here explained. Those that believe in the 
saving Gospel and have received the cleansing and initiatory seal 
of the Holy Ghost in Baptism’, have thereby obtained a just 
claim to the eternal inheritance of heaven. Thus in Christ and 
through Christ alone can the eternal counsel of God be realized, 
which is the reorganization of all things under the headship of 
the incarnate Son of God for the everlasting glorification of the 
Godhead. 

Such a universal program for the world’s redemption quite 
naturally called for various institutions on the part of the divine 


1That the word earnest (cf. end of quotation above) is here used, is signi- 
ficant. For Baptism is only the advance-money, not yet the sum-total of the 
redeeming graces that are to be bestowed in subsequent sacraments. 
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Reorganizer to bridge over the infinite chasm between the human 
and the divine. The whole treasure-store of His atoning merits 
and graces Christ deigned to repose with His Church, of which 
He Himself ever remains the Head. Through this divine-human 
organism Christ purposed to carry to completion the eternal plan 
of His mission. All men should become members of His Church, 
God’s kindom, by intimately uniting with Christ to form what 
St. Paul calls mystically the body of Christ. “‘He [God] hath 
subjected all things beneath his feet, and hath given him for 
supreme head to the Church, which is his body, the fulness of 
him who is wholly fulfilled in all’’ (Eph. 1, 22f). God so 
willed it, that the object of the redemptive mission of the Head 
is accomplished only through the mystical body. Thus to the 
divine Head the members are necessary to make up the fulness of 
the Messianic activity; in the members the fulness of Christ is 
realized in as far as they participate in Him ‘‘who is wholly 
fulfilled in all.’’ ‘The divine energy, proceeding from the Head, 
and the spiritual life-blood, surging through the veins of the 
organism, are the source of life and as such accentuate the unity 
of the mystical body. Apart from Christ there is no Christian 
life; all life in Christ is ordained by the eternal decree of the 
Godhead for the one great purpose, the service ‘‘unto the praise 
of his glory’. 

These conclusions from the words of St. Paul are funda- 
mental. St. Paul is always aglow with the desire to impress a 
deep knowledge of the basic truths of Christianity. So in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the whole scheme of our redemption is 
rehearsed for us in the striking comparison with the mode and 
purpose of the Old Testament sacrifice. Christ is the sole high- 
priest of the New Law; in Him and through Him as divine priest 
and victim are we cleansed and offered to God, being made “‘holy 
and blameless in his sight’. In substitution for the inadequate 
Old Testament sacrifices, Christ came, saying: ‘“‘Behold, I come 
to do thy will, O God” (Hebr. 10, 9). Hence in doing God’s 
will, expressed in the eternal counsel, Christ became the true 
liturge, the one high-priest, through whom alone the primitive 
order of things is restored and an acceptable service rendered to 
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God. Therefore the Church, the mystical body of Christ, in its 
entire organic life continues the mission for which Christ came 
on earth, to unite all souls in Him for the eternal glory of Heaven. 

This then is in the broadest sense the object and nature of 
the liturgy.* This also explains, how we can call the liturgy the 
life of the Church. To realize this fuller and sublimer life by 
thoroughly co-ordinating the individual lives of men under the 
headship of Christ, is the aim of the liturgical movement. And 
this, too, is the scope of the papal as well as liturgical slogan: 
Instaurare omnia in Christo. 

Need we look far to appreciate the timeliness of such a truly 
Christian aim? Can we fail to see the wisdom and Christ-like 
zeal of the several recent Pontiffs, who with sorrowing eyes beheld 
Christ ignored by the world, and therefore ardently hope for the 
reawakening of a deeper love for the King of Kings in the hearts 
of men? The kingdom of Christ had its beginning on earth and 
continues amid the glories of heaven. Only when the time shall 
have come of which St. Paul has said: ‘“When all things shall be 
subject to him [the Son], then shall the Son himself be subject 
[to the Father] who subjected all things to him, that God may 
be all in all’’ (1 Cor. 15, 28)—then shall the liturgical move- 
ment have fully attained its end. 


BASIL STEGMANN, O. S. B. 


St. John’s Abbey 


2A fuller explanation of this term will appear in a later article. 














PIUS X AND A LITURGICAL CONCEPT 


AM unworthy, I am incapable, forget me.’ With 
trembling voice and tearful mien thus pleaded a 
cardinal before the conclavists of the Sistine chapel 
in early August, 1903. Some years before when that 
same man was called from parochial duties to act 
as spiritual director in a seminary, he had publicly apologized 





to the seminarians for his supposed unfitness: “I am only 
a poor country priest. But I am here by God’s Will— 
therefore you must bear with me.’ When the same man later 


read a letter appointing him bishop of Mantua, he broke down 
and wept like a child, and straightway wrote to Rome to profess 
his worthlessness.* All the gracious kindliness of Leo XIII was 
needed to console him. When appointed patriarch of Venice he 
was officially warned that he must not refuse.“ Now, having 
received twenty-four votes in the conclave, with poignant anguish 
he made the self-same plea: unworthiness. Thence he passed 
into the Pauline chapel for direct appeal to Christ. On the second 
following morning the scrutiny gave him fifty out of the sixty- 
two votes. 

“Will you accept?”’ 

“T accept, for I see in the manifestation of your wills the 
Will of God.” 

“What name will you take?” 

“Pius X.’” 

No one was ever clothed with pontifical white with less 
expectation of that honor. But despite this utter conviction of 
unworthiness, the supreme Pontiff at once stood out before the 
world with a complete program of his aims as pope. “‘Postulant 
enim actionem tempora—the times demand action,”’ is the clarion 
call of his first encyclical, but strangely enough to the prudence 
of this world, the action he called for was to be effected ‘‘melius 
orando quam loquendo—more by prayer than by speech’, as he 
said later, quoting from his model, St. Gregory the Great (Pii X 
P. M. Acta I, 212). What he had done as curate and parish 





1Forbes, Life of Pius X, p. 66. Op. cit., p. 28. °P. 34. ‘*P. 43. ‘SP. 66. 
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priest and director in a seminary, that he had done in the diocese 
of Mantua. What he had done at Mantua had resulted in his 
promotion to the Sacred College and the Patriarchate of Venice. 
Now Christ set the highest seal upon that work by calling him 
to the care of all the churches. In accepting the pontificate 
Guisseppe Sarto knew that Christ wished his program to be 
extended to the entire Church. When the tiara was placed upon 
his head, he was but repeating his Mantuan and Venetian mes- 
sage in saying: ‘Ihe times demand action: here is my program: 
Instaurare omnia in Christo—to bring all things as to a head in 
Christ, to send Christ-life pulsing into every heart, so that Christ 
be all and inall.’’ Again and again Pius tells us precisely what 
this phrase meant for him. Civilization, Christian to the core, 
had attempted an emancipation from the claims of Christ. But 
Christ is the ultimate goal of human endeavor, and the Pope 
wished nothing more than to restore to the Savior His rights, and 
thereby make men happy. Analyzed the program is simplicity 
itself : 

a. To form Christ in every Catholic heart—by the Church. 

b. To put Christ into all human relationships—by Cath- 
olics. 

Pius elaborates the first objective in the same encyclical: 
“Surely if in cities and villages everywhere the command- 
ments of God are faithfully observed, if sacred things are held 
in honor, if the sacraments are frequented, if the other observances 
of a Christian life are fostered, nothing further will have to be 
done, venerable brothers, for bringing all things as to a head in 
Christ’’ (E supremi, Oct. 4, 1903). 

The second objective is perhaps nowhere stated more clearly 
than in an Apostolic Letter to the Italian bishops (Il fermo pro- 
posito, June 11, 1905): 

‘To bring all things as to a head in Christ has ever been the 
Church’s motto, and it is especially ours in the perilous times in 
which we live. . . . To bring as to a head in Christ not only 
what directly depends on the divine mission of the Church, but 
also, as we have explained, that which flows spontaneously from 
this divine .mission, namely, Christian civilization in each and 
every one of the elements that compose it. . . . To combat anti- 
Christian civilization by every just and lawful means. . . . To 
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reinstate Jesus Christ in the family, the school, and society; to 
re-establish the principle that human authority represents that of 
God; to take intimately to heart the interests of the people, espe- 
cially those of the working and agricultural classes—to endeavor 
to make public laws conformable to justice . . . to defend and 
support the rights of God in everything.” 

Note the sequence, Christ in the home, in the school, in 
human society. Thus all things are given a Head in Christ, and 
Christ is formed in all. To bring this about Christ must be 
formed first in the hearts of priests, for they are destined to bring 
forth Christ in the brethren by teaching and liturgical ministra- 
tion. Christ must dwell by the hearth of every Catholic home, 
for that household’s security, comfort, and companionship. 
From tender childhood to adult age the Truth which is Christ 
must be held before the gradually developing mind. In the 
wider schools of life, Christ-life, as the common possession of 
all, must be the basis of social justice. Thus will our effete and 
dying civilization’ be endued again with the Christian spirit, pulse 
with Christ-life. Pius was an unknown man and the world 
awaited his message. His words rang like the pentecostal prom- 
ises of old: ‘Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall be created, 
and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.”’ 

Only six weeks later, Pius X, in a motu proprio on church 
music, informed the Catholic world that it must draw that 
Christ-life primarily from the sacred liturgy. 


‘Filled as we are with a most ardent desire to see the Chris- 
tian spirit flourish in every respect and be preserved by all the faith- 
ful, we deem it necessary to provide before aught else for the sanc- 
tity and dignity of the temple, in which the faithful assemble for no 
other object than that of acquiring this spirit from its foremost 
and indispensable font, which ts the active participation in the 
most holy mysteries, and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.” 


The times demand action: civilization is dying and needs 
the Christian spirit: the active sharing by the people in the sacred 


‘Instance his comparison between our age and that of Gregory the Great: 
I 


“But our day, although it enjoys in such atundance the light of Christian 
civilization, that it can in no wise be likened to that of Gregory, seems never- 
theless to tire of that life, from which, as from a fountain, . . . its welfare 
must derive” (lucunda sane). 
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liturgy is the prime and indispensable fountain of this Christian 
spirit. Is this a trick of words, a concatenation of unrelated say- 
ings, or is it the papal concept of the liturgy, and that thing for 
the active spread of which the humble Sarto was inspired by 
Christ to say: ‘“‘I accept the papal office’? 

It seemed like a crashing anti-climax. ‘““What has psalm- 
singing to do with the solution of the great world problems?”’ 
It was, and is for many still, an honest objection and fairly taken. 
Still there can be no doubt the Pope attached great importance to 
this reform of church music. How many times that year he 
brought it forth.. Why? Sacred music, although a secondary 
phase of liturgy, engages a great deal of attention at solemn 
functions, exerts a great deal of influence. But the music in vogue 
was far from prayerful, was exerting the whole weight of its 
influence to detract from the unifying and sanctifying nature of 
liturgy, or public worship. Pius nowhere said that psalm-singing, 
or any form of sacred music, is itself the fundamental source of 
the Christian spirit, but he did most emphatically assert that the 
active participation of the faithful in the sacred mysteries is the 
prime font of Christ-life. Therefore, in banishing modes of 
music that impede this communal participation, he was merely 
inaugurating a liturgical renaissance from the side of gravest abuse. 

The objection persists: “How can liturgy, or worship in 
common, solve the riddles of the world?’ Our answer is scant, 
since this question Orate Fratres answers month by month. 
“What the soul is in the body, that are Christians in the world,”’ 
wrote the author of the Epistle to Diognetus long ago when the 
world was first being conquered by the Church. ‘Ye are the 
salt of the earth,’’ spake an earlier, higher Teacher. If the Pope 
did not exaggerate, Christ-savor comes chiefly through the liturgy. 
Salted therewith Catholics must be the salt of modern civilization. 

It is unlikely that in imposing with apostolic authority a 
somewhat unwelcome ‘“‘juridical code to be scrupulously ob- 
served’’, Pius would invite the retort of overstatement. That his 
entire pontificate was inspired by his high estimate of the liturgy 
as the source of Christ-life is evident from a previous article that 


1Cf. Pii X P. M. Acta 1, pp. 6, 8, 75, 88, 174, 240, 242, 284. 
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appeared in these pages.’ We shall bring the present sketch to a 
close by showing that this famous motu proprio enuntiated no 
new doctrine for Pius. Here again we must remind ourselves that 
sacred music is emphasized merely as a starting-point for a full 
liturgical revival. 

As curate of Tombolo and as pastor of Salzano we find 
Don Sarto earnestly and constantly engaged in inculcating and 
perfecting liturgical modes of song. At Mantua he effected 
sweeping reforms with the help of Don Lorenzo Perosi, his choir- 
master. Installed in Venice, he fetched the same Perosi and 
opened to Venetians the sacred realms of Gregorian plainsong and 
Palestrinian polyphony.* Is it surprising, then, that Sarto become 
Pius considered it ‘‘necessary to provide before aught else for the 
sanctity and dignity’’ of the churches everywhere, by providing 
fitting modes of song? As Pius explained the relation of sacred 
music to the liturgy itself, it is always the text of the liturgy that 
is the all-important thing for the assembled faithful. ‘‘Sacred 
music,” he says, ‘being a complementary part of the solemn 
liturgy, participates in the general scope of the liturgy, which is 
the glory of God and the sanctification and edification of the faith- 
ful. It contributes to the decorum and splendor of the ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies, and since its principal office is to clothe with 
suitable melody the liturgical text proposed for the understanding 
of the faithful, its proper aim is to add greater efficacy to the 
text, in order that through it the faithful may be more easily 
moved to devotion and better disposed for the reception of the 
fruits of grace belonging to the most holy mysteries’’ (Tra le 
Sollecitudin, Nov. 22, 1903). 

Whatever further investigations may disclose, Pius’ former 
record proves that he fully believed this popular sharing in the 
sacred mysteries to be the prime font of Christ-life, the chief 
means for forming Christ in all. 


GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 


St. Louts, Mo. 
1See “Pius X and the New Liturgy”, Orate Fratres, Vol. I, p. 241. 
2Cf. Life of Pius X, F. A. Forbes, pp. 17, 26, 55, sqq. 
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ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS 


HE high places of the breviary are, naturally, those 

of the Christian year. The marvellous dramatic 
, sweep of the liturgical year has two climaxes, 

Christmas and Easter, peaks which tower above the 
rest, though there are many of lesser altitude, raised 
above the plain. These elevations are approached through valleys 
—the broad, deep one of Lent, with its more and more intensified 
sorrow of Passion and Holy Weeks, ending in the tragic humilia- 
tion of Good Friday; and the lesser vale of penitential approach, 
Advent, ushering in the coming of Christ in the flesh. The early 
and mediaeval Church approached these two great festivals, these 
mountain peaks of devotion, as a matter of course through the 
vales. “The modern world craves the joys but rejects the sorrows. 
“The World’’ would have Christmas and Easter but will none 
of Advent and Lent. It is for Catholics to companion their Lord 
on the journey to Bethlehem and the Way of the Cross. The 
way is long and the flesh is weak, and devotion often flags. We 
need all the help we can have. Without the breviary and missal 
I wonder that it holds out. And even joy needs sustaining. An 
irrational joy—a spiritually inorganic joy, if one may so express 
it—how fleeting and unsatisfying it is. What is the world’s 
Christmas? Gifts, rich food, smart apparel, gaiety, kindliness let 
us hope, but a kindliness and a joy with no supernatural basis. 
And of Easter in the world there is even less. Before the Catholic 
Easter was mine I dreaded it. I used to go through Holy Week 
with expectation (for I was long a Catholic at heart), and then 
experienced a painful drop—a sense of unreality. What had it 
all been and meant? Many years before I entered the harbor of 
the Visible Church, the office of the breviary was a regular part 
of my Christmas observance. The beginning of my attachment 
to the breviary office was largely due to a non-Catholic scholar.' 
In my High Anglican period, when I was fain to believe and call 
myself a Catholic, Dr. Cook used to say to me, playfully, but 


1The late Dr. Albert Stanburrough Cook of Yale University. I have learned 
with sorrow of his death since writing these words. 
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how truthfully: ‘You will never be a very good Catholic until 
you know your breviary better.’’ An authority in Old English, 
he had edited Cynewulf'’s Christ, with profuse notes, and an 
introduction interesting even to one who cannot read the text of 
the poem. The Christ of Cynewulf is divided into three parts: 
: I. The Advent; II. The Ascension; III. Doomsday. In his 
' Introduction Dr. Cook, who “‘knew his breviary’’ thoroughly, 
} makes copious reference to the office for Advent, with many 
excerpts from it, especially of the responsories and antiphons. 
He also refers frequently to Batiffol’s History of the Breviary, and 
Dom Gueranger’s Liturgical Year, with quotations from them. 





























Before I owned an English translation of the breviary (the 
Marques of Bute’s), I betook myself regularly, in Advent, to 
Cook’s Introduction to The Christ of Cynewulf for the sur- 
passingly beautiful antiphons and responsories of the Advent 
office, with comments which he quotes from Batiffol and Guer- 
anger. I had never seen Batiffol’s great History of the Breviary, 
nor read The Liturgical Year, which later became for many years 
my Advent and Lenten guide. I am happy to express here my 
gratitude, and to suggest to others this beautiful Introduction to 
The Christ of Cynewulf (published by Ginn and Co.) as an 
inspiration to the further study of the breviary. In some cases 
it may be more easily accessible and less formidable than The 
Liturgical Year in 15 volumes, or Batiffol’s great History of the 
Breviary, an exhaustive study, requiring time and sustained 
interest. 


ee 


On pages 87 and 88 of the history are found the admirable 
selections from the responsories which Batiffol selects to summarize 
the spirit of the Advent offices. Cook avails himself of the 
arrangement and the comments, with “I borrow the language of 

Batiffol’’. He translates the Latin however, as Batiffol does not. 
The first words of the Church, in the still midnight of the 
new liturgical year are these: 


, 


“Come let us adore the King, our Lord, who is to come.’ 


As this Sunday is often called the Aspiciens a longe, its 
character may be illustrated from the responsory. 
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Begins Batiffol: 

“Take, for example, that admirable Respond for Advent 
Sunday, the Aspiciens a longe, where, assigning to Isaiah a part 
which recalls a celebrated scene in the Persae of Aeschylus, the 
liturgy causes the precentor to address to the listening choir these 
enigmatic words: 

“T look afar off, and behold, I see the power of God coming, 
and a cloud covering the whole earth. Go ye forth to meet Him 
and say: Tell us whether Thou be He who shall rule over the 
people Israel. 

“And the whole choir, blending in one wave of song the 
deep voices of the monks and the clear notes of its boy readers, 
repeats like a reverberating echo of the prophet’s voice: 

“T look afar off, and behold, I see the power of God coming, 
and a cloud covering the whole earth. 

Precentor. 

All ye children of the earth and sons of men, the rich and 

the poor together, 


Choir. 
Go ye forth to meet Him and say: Tell us whether Thou 
be He that shall rule over the people Israel. 
Precentor. 


Hear, O thou Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph 
like a sheep, 

Choir. 

Tell us whether thou be he that shall rule over the people 
Israel. 

But what need to scan the horizen in doubt? He whose 
coming is known, He is the Blessed One, and no triumph can be 
fair enough to welcome His Advent: 

Percentor. 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in. 
Choir. 
Who shall rule over the people Israel. 
Precentor. 

Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. And then the whole of the opening text is repeated in 
chorus. 

I look afar off etc.’ 

Thus far Batiffol. Cook then gives the antiphons for Lauds 
and Vespers of the four Sundays of Advent, with comments on 


their distinct characters. 


’ 
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“The fourth Sunday is called Rorate, from the Introit. 
oe The thought is that of the desert, which needs the 
refreshment of the dew, and the personage in view is, besides the 
Saviour, John the Baptist. The Introit is: 

Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the 
clouds rain the Righteous One; let the earth open and send forth 
a Saviour.” 


For the third and fourth Sundays the Invitatory is: 

“O come, let us worship; the Lord is now at hand.” 

Matins of Christmas Eve begin with the grand “‘Invitatory”’: 

‘This day ye shall know that the Lord cometh: and in the 
morning, then ye shall see His glory.”’ 

After the hymn it is repeated, divided into verse and answer: 

“Verse. This day ye shall know that the Lord cometh. 

Answer. And in the morning, then ye shall see His glory. 

Then the Gospel and a homily on it by St. Jerome, divided 
into lessons by most beautiful responsories: 

First Responsory. 

Sanctify yourselves today and be ready: for on the morrow 
ye shall see the majesty of God upon you. 

Verse. This day ye shall know that the Lord cometh, and 
in the morning, then ye shall see 

Answer. The majesty of God upon you.”’ 

The lesson is then continued for a little further, but soon 
interrupted by another joyful responsory: 

Second Responsory. 

“Stand still, and ye shall see the help of the Lord with you: 
O Judah and Jerusalem, fear not. Tomorrow ye shall go out, 
and the Lord will be with you. 

Verse. Sanctify yourselves, O ye children of Israel, and be 
ready. 

Answer. Tomorrow ye shall go out, and the Lord will be 
with you.” 

The third responsory varies this theme with the introduction 
of a new one: 

“On the morrow the sins of the world shall be washed 
away, and the Saviour of the world will be our King.” 

The antiphons of Lauds repeat parts of these responsories 
with some changes and some additions. These, being the matins 
of Christmas Eve, have been said the night before, but I always 
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make use of them for meditation and preparation before the 
Christmas matins and Mass. One falls asleep for a little while 
with the wonderful words weaving themselves in and out through 
one’s mind: 

“Sanctify yourselves and be ready, for tomorrow you shall 


see the majesty of God. . . . This day ye shall know that 
the Lord cometh . . . and in the morning ye shall see. = 


Is there any Christmas Eve preparation like that? Then, 
after a little sleep, if one is so fortunate as to be staying in a con- 
vent where there is to be midnight Mass preceded by Gregorian 
matins, one rises and goes to Christmas matins at a quarter after 
eleven. 

And now Christmas matins. In the lessons we have those 
great prophetic utterances of Isaiah, which to many who do not 
read the prophets have been made familiar by the oratorio of The 
Messiah. The first lesson ends with: 

“For unto us a Child is born, and unto us a Son is given 


. . and His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 


The second begins with the beautiful: 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye, My people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned: for she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins. 


That whole glorious passage follows. 

If those words are thrilling sung in a concert hall sometime 
during the Christmas season, what are they to those who kneel 
before the altar of the Prince of Peace, waiting to welcome Him 
in the still midnight, on the festival of His Coming? 

First Responsory. 

‘This is the day whereon the King of Heaven was pleased 
to be born of a Virgin, that He might bring back to heaven man 
who was lost. 

Verse. Glory be to God in the highest, etc. 

Answer. There is joy among the hosts of angels, because 
eternal salvation hath appeared unto men. ; 


Second Responsory. 
“This day is the true peace come down unto us from heaven. 
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This day throughout the whole world the skies drop down 
sweetness. 

Verse. This day is the day-break of our new redemption, 
of the restoring of the old, of everlasting joy. 

Answer. This day throughout the whole world the skies 
drop down sweetness.” 


After the third lesson, which begins with: ‘‘Awake, awake, 
put on thy strength, O Zion: put on thy beautiful garments, O 
Jerusalem, thou city of the Holy One!’’—we have the beautiful 
colloquy with the shepherds: 

Third Responsory. 

“‘O ye shepherds, speak, and tell us what ye have seen; who 
is appeared in the earth? We saw the new-born Child, and 
angels singing praise to the Lord. 

Verse. Speak; what have ye seen? And tell us of the 
Birth of Christ. 

Answer. We saw the new-born Child, and angels singing 
praise to the Lord. 

Verse. Glory be etc. 

Answer. We saw the new-born Child. 

The effect of these rhythmical repeats is cumulative in im- 
pressiveness. One begins to feel that one is a shepherd, and ready 
to say with conviction and joy: ‘‘We saw the new-born Child 
and angels singing praise to the Lord.” 

The remaining lessons are taken from homilies of the 
Fathers, very simple and sweet little sermons—the fourth, fifth 
and sixth lessons, by Pope St. Leo the Great, and the seventh by 
Pope St. Gregory the Great, on the Gospel of St. Luke, II. St. 
Leo begins: 

“Dearly beloved brethren, ‘Unto us is born this day a 
Saviour’. Let us rejoice. It would be unlawful to be sad today, 
for today is Life’s Birthday; the Birthday of that Life, which, 
for us dying creatures, taketh away the sting of death, and 
bringeth the bright promise of the eternal gladness hereafter. 
ee [From the fifth:] When our Lord entered the field of 
battle against the devil, He did so with a great and wonderful 
fairness. Being Himself the Almighty He laid aside His un- 
created Majesty to fight with our cruel enemy in our weak flesh. 
He brought against him the very shape, the very nature of our 
mortality, ‘‘yet without sin.’” 


is (Note.) INobody who knows The Dream of Gerontius can fail to recall the 
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The practice of following, more or less closely, the breviary 
office, at least for the more important feasts, has brought me 
many rich experiences. Christmas must be rich in experience to 
any soul not barren or pitifully exiled from religious opportunity. 
One of the richest, for me, was a midnight Mass in a religious 
house, preceded by Gregorian matins which require about three 
quarters of an hour. I was following attentively the Christmas 
sermon of St. Leo, which had reached the sixth lesson, when I 
became aware of a voice in the choir which proclaimed with 
wonderful sweetness and conviction, like a personal call to her 
own soul and to others: 

“Know, O Christian, how great thou art, who hast been 
made partaker of the divine nature, and fall not again by corrupt 
conversation into the beggarly elements above which thou art 
lifted. Remember Whose body it is whereof thou art a member, 
and Who is its Head. Remember that it is He that hath delivered 
thee from the power of darkness and hath translated thee into 
God’s Light and God’s kingdom.” 

From where I sat I could look into the choir, and I saw the 
face of the religious illumined with the greatness of that call to 
the Christian soul: ‘‘Agnosce, O Christiane, dignitatem tuam.”’ 
I cannot say how sorry I was and am for those who were engaged 
in other devotions and had not heard the call. Always, wher- 
ever I may be, that lesson will hold it for me. “‘Know, O 
Christian soul, thy dignity—how great thou art.”’ 

Like the missal, the Christmas office of the breviary begins 
with the simple, the human, the tender aspect of the Incarnation, 
the poverty of the manger, and the attendance of shepherds 
(albeit by angelic announcement) ; and it ends with the august- 
ness of the Everlasting Word. There is no disharmony in these 
juxtapositions. How much more harmonious with the Divine 
Glory is the austerity of poverty than luxury and the display of 
riches and power! We could not imagine our Lady wrapping 
the Holy Child in rich and costly fabrics, or bringing Him forth 





verses from the Fifth Choir of Angelicals: 


0 loving wisdom of our God! O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
When all was sin and shame, Which did in Adam fail, 

A second Adam to the fight Should strive afresh against the foe, 
And to the rescue came. Should strive and should prevail. 
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lodged in a luxurious hostelry or palace, amidst ranks of attendant 
servants in place of angels and the humble beasts. 

Pope St. Gregory (seventh lesson) takes his text from the 
going up to Bethlehem. He begins, in his dear, simple way: 

“By God’s mercy we are to say three Masses today, so there 
is not much time left for preaching, but the occasion of the Lord’s 
Birthday itself obliges me to say a few words.”’ 

He then proceeds with a brief and simple instruction on the 
mystic significance of Bethlehem, the House of Bread, the birth- 
place of Him who is the Bread of Life. 

The seventh responsory is of our Lady, ending with the 
“Answer. ‘This day hath He been pleased for the salvation of 
the world to be born of a Virgin.”’ 

St. Ambrose (eighth lesson) speaks symbolically of che 
shepherds: 

“Behold the beginning of the Church. Christ is born and 
the shepherds watch; shepherds to gather together the scattered 
sheep of the gentiles, and to lead them into the fold of Christ, 
that they might no longer be a prey to the ravages of spiritual 
wolves in the night of this world’s darkness. And that shep- 
herd is wide awake whom the Good Shepherd stirreth up. The 
flock, then is the people, the night is the world, and the shep- 
herds are the priests. And perhaps he is a shepherd to whom it is 
said ‘Be watchful and strengthen’ [Addressed to the Angel of the 
Church of Sardis] for God hath ordained as the shepherds of His 
flock not Bishops only, but also Angels.” 


The eighth responsory is of the Word made flesh, which 
gives the text for the homily of St. Augustine the theologian. 
Thus is completed the whole divine hymn of the Incarnation, 
every note having been struck and all harmonized. The Mass 
follows at midnight, sometimes all three Christmas Masses; and 
then lauds, beginning again in the antiphons of the psalms with 
the shepherds’ motif, the Virgin Mother, the Angels’ song of 
Glory to God and peace on earth. The last antiphon gloriously 
blends all these strains into triumph: 

“Unto us this day a little Child is born, and His Name shall 
be called the Mighty God. Alleluia, Alleluia.” 

ELLEN GATES STARR 
Chicago 









THE LITURGY: ALPHA AND OMEGA 
HREE years ago a book appeared in German entitled 





aa Die Betende Kirche (The praying Church). The 
y ; book was of very large size (page seven by ten and 

a half inches), had over 500 pages, and, besides, 
many excellent photographic reprints of objects 
beionging to all fields of church art. The print and make-up were 
excellent. Coming as it did after the worst inflation experiences 
of the Germans, and costing upwards of six dollars, the subtitle, 
“A Popular Liturgical Book,’’ sounded ironical. It looked like 
a venture that only the introspective monk shut up within his 
cloistered wails (it was the work of the monks of Maria-Laach) 
could dream of launching upon the German world at such a time 
and price. But the impossible occurred. In little over two years 
the edition of 20,000 copies was sold out; and a new and com- 
pletely revised edition, the preface dated Nov. 1, 1926, has now 
appeared." The new edition, like the old, covers the entire field 
of liturgical worship. But a complete revision has taken place 
in the inner structure of the book. In logical sequence it traces 
the entire plan of man’s redemption as exemplified in the liturgy 
of the Church, mainly in direct quotation from the liturgical 
texts, with various explanations for the sake of emphasizing the 
principle ideas and the consecutiveness of the different parts. An 
indication of its contents amounts to an outline of the entire 
scope of the Church’s liturgy. 

In Die Heilige Kirche (pp. 1-79), the general mission of 
the Church as the continuation of Christ is described, and exem- 
plified from the ritual text of the laying of the cornerstone, the 
consecration of the church and of the altar. In these the true 
mission of the Church is frequently emphasized, as also the mystic 
union of Christ and the Church, which, in turn, is a type of our 
union with Christ through His Church. This union is consum- 
mated in a special way in the Mass of the dedication of a church, 
and then re-enacted yearly in the anniversary celebration of the 


- *Die Betende Kirche. Ein liturgisches Volksbuch, herausgegeben von der 
Abtei Maria-Laach. Zweite Bearbeitung. Sankt Augustinus Verlag, Berlin. 616 
pages, and 48 full-page plates. Cloth, M. 25.00; half-leather, M. 30.00; hand-made 


paper, M. 100.00. 
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dedication of the parish church. As the parish, however, is but 
one cell in the living organism of the entire Church, each parish 
likewise celebrates the dedication of the cathedral of its diocese 
and in turn the dedication of St. John Lateran, of Rome, the 
mother of all churches. 

The various styles of church architecture are briefly sketched 
in their function of exemplifying the true spiritual concept of the 
praying Church. Altar equipment and utensils all add their 
share to this general spiritual treasure and message. 

In Das Priestertum der Heiligen Kirche (pp. 81-155) the 
various liturgical vestments with accompanying ritual texts are 
explained so as to indicate to us their purpose and place in divine 
worship, while the rites of the various Holy Orders, minor and 
major, are their own best exposition of the true function of the 
hierarchical priesthood of the Church. 

In Das Glied der Hetligen Kirche (pp. 157-177) the sacra- 
mental rites of Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, and Penance 
describe the position and life of the ordinary member of the 
Church: his initiation into membership, his strengthening for the 
battles of life, his daily nourishment, and his means of recuper- 
ation. 

Das Heilige Opfer der Kirche (pp. 179-231) analyzes the 
structure and prayer-action of the sacrifice of the New Law, in 
which, under the leadership of the official priesthood, both priest 
and people unite in the daily enactment of the sacrifice of Christ, 
and the offering of themselves with their divine Mediator. 
Steeped in the spirit of this holy action, the soul enters upon the 
walks of life, a picture of the transformation wrought by Christ 
in men. 

Der Heilige Tag der Kirche (pp. 233-255) analyzes the 
structure of the day as consecrated to God in the life of the 
Church. A constant sacrifice of praise is rendered to God during 
the various hours of the day and the night, through the different 
parts of the divine Office. In its constituents, Psalms, Hymns, 
Lessons from the Fathers, etc., there is the sublimest assembly of 
holy texts, transfused by the divine symbolism running through 
the various hours of day and night. 
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In Das Heilige Jahr der Kirche (pp. 257-401) the journey 
of the Church through the ecclesiastical year is described. In the 
journey the mysteries of the life of Christ, and the truths of our 
holy religion, become living realities to the soul, rich in mean- 
ing, and effecting there an ever increasing realization of the 
Christ-life, blending harmoniously nature and the supernatural. 
As special examples of this life, there are the various feasts of the 
Saints, scattered through the calendar of the Church. 

Der Heilige Gesang der Kirche (pp. 403-421) analyzes the 
power of the approved song of the Church, whereby she inten- 
sifies the spirit of her prayer, and renders a more glorious homage 
to God. 

In Die Wethe der Christlichen Lebensstaende durch die 
Kirche (pp. 423-482) the liturgical texts indicate the loving care 
of our Mother Church for her children in all the different walks 
of life. There are the blessings and consecrations for those enter- 
ing upon a vowed life of virginity, and the special blessings and 
Mass for those entering upon the married state. After marriage 
there are the blessings of the mother before and after childbirth, 
the blessings of infant and child. Then the Church has blessed 
special prayers for the consecration of the day to God: the morn- 
ing prayers of Lauds, the evening prayer of Compline, and 
between these the prayers before and after meals. 

Der Kirche Segen tm Taeglichen Leben (pp. 483-529) 
unfolds the rich treasury our Mother has so lovingly devised for 
all the different circumstances of life. For universal use is the 
holy water, whose rite of blessing so beautifully describes its 
spiritual power. There are blessings for home and field, for 
cattle, domestic animals of various kinds, for harvests and herbs, 
mill, well, etc. In the industrial and commercial life there are 
blessings for coke oven, lime kiln, wagon, ship, bridge, dynamo, 
printing-press, aeroplane, etc., etc. The life of learning is en- 
riched by blessings for school, library, archives. In more serious 
time there is the blessing of the throat, of sick persons, of medi- 
cines, blessings for journeys and pilgrimages. 

Finally Der Kirche Segen im Sterben (pp. 531-580) touch- 
ingly displays the Church’s most tender care for her children in 
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her redoubling of prayers at the hour of death. For serious 
illness and approaching death there are the holy sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, the Viaticum, the blessing of the Holy Father, 
and the recommendation of the soul to God. The body of the 
departed, too, is no matter of indifference to our Mother. Was 
it not the living temple of the Holy Ghost, and is it not destined 
for resurrection on the final day, and entrance upon eternal glory? 
Hence the body is to be laid in ground consecrated by the special 
prayer of the Church. The Church accompanies the corpse to 
the altar of God with chosen prayers, offers for the departed a 
special Mass; and after this, in most beautiful word and melody, 
she ushers the soul into the ranks of the angels in Paradise, and 
then follows the body into its earthly grave amidst most touching 
prayers and blessings. 

With that the Church through her liturgy has most perfectly 
fulfilled her mission, which is the mission of Christ; that of 
engrafting souls upon Christ, helping them to live of His divine 
life, and, finally, to enter into the ranks of the Communion of 
Saints, where they take part in the eternal praises of the Trinity 
face to face. 

Die Betende Kirche is indeed a compendium of all that the 
Church is before God and man. Everywhere the liturgical texts 
are made to speak for themselves, so that in its pages we hear the 
loving voice of our Mother as she prays for us, and in her prayer 
also teaches us how to live and pray. 





























The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OUR Orate Fratres is hereby beginning its second year of 
READERS. existence with but few alterations in external arrange- 

ment or appearance, and with full sails ahead. The 
reception given in the past year to the first liturgical review on the 
American continent, and to the general idea of a liturgical revival, 
has been most kind and encouraging. Especially is this again evi- 
dent at present in the hearty words accompanying renewals of sub- 
scriptions. To all who have shown their sympathy to us and our 
endeavors by word or action, or who have helped to make our 
work known among others, we can but express our apprecia- 
tion in feeble words in these pages. We are doing more — the best 
we can do — by remembering them all at the altar of the Lord. 


A good start is ever only a beginning. ‘There are still many 
individuals who are looking for a review like Orate Fratres, and 
are desirous in their hearts of a better understanding of the worship 
of the Church, but who know nothing of our work. Letters to 
the Liturgical Press constantly reveal such souls, who have but now 
heard of our projects. We can help them only after they know of 
us. And they can hear of us only through those who have already 
joined the liturgical apostolate. As heretofore, the spread of the 
cause is to a great extent in the hands of our readers. Theirs is the 
privilege of leading willing souls to the first contact with the fore- 
most and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit, by 
acquainting them with the liturgical apostolate. Since the lead in 
our work was pointed out by the Vicar of Christ, our readers can 
be the more certain that theirs is a holy crusade, to which we can 
well apply the cry of a former day: “‘God wills it!” 


In an editorial note of the previous issue of Orate Fratres men- 
tion was made of a series of articles explaining the basic ideas of 
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the liturgical movement. This series is begun by the article en- 
titled ‘““Why a Liturgical Movement?”’ in the present issue. After 
our year’s presentation of general articles, such a series should be 
very helpful for the more definite clarifying of views on the aims 
of the movement. It is our intention, as present plans go, to 
continue such series for at least a few years, without making a 
necessary sequence of the articles of any series, or of the several 
series that are scheduled to appear. 

Our readers will notice that Volume II no longer contains the 
caption ““The Editor’s Corner’. For the present all matters of 
editorial comment, reports of happenings and the like, will appear 
under the general heading of ‘“The Apostolate,’’ in charge of the 
editors resident at St. John’s Abbey. ‘“The Apostolate’ will in 
its various sections continue the work of the former ‘‘Apostolate”’ 
section and “‘Editor’s Corner’, and should like also to include a 
review of correspondence, answers to questions that are of public 
interest, e. a. We have long felt the need of a sort of question-box 
as well as of a correspondence section; but two considerations have 
kept us from imitating other periodicals in these departments: 
Space, and the danger, for the start, of hampering our unified aim 
and our solidary pursuit of it with one heart and with one mind. 


The burden of heavy responsibility has forced Reverend Mother 
Mary Ellerker to withdraw from the editorial staff of Orate Fratres. 
Her associates of last year thank her most sincerely for her editorial 
collaboration and counsel, and for her continuous efforts to make 
the liturgical cause better known, as well as for the efforts she 
proposes to make in its behalf in the future. Mother Ellerker is 
head of a growing community of Corpus Christi Sisters, which 
has established many houses in the United States and elsewhere 
within a few years. In the true spirit of Christ, the Sisters sing 
the praises of God in their consecrated homes, and spend their ener- 
gies going about among the people, giving solace and instruction 
of every kind, rescuing the wayward, and leading the lame and 
the halt to the priests of the Lord. An instance of their manysided 
work is given in Orate Fratres, Volume 1, p. 318. 
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THE FIELD Enthusiastic friends of the liturgical movement are 
RIPENING. | still surprised at the slowness of its awakening in this 
country. Their zeal and intelligent conception of 
what the revival intends and actually does achieve in Catholic life 
makes it hard for them to see why the many are so backward. The 
liturgical movement promises real helps for the renewal of the true 
Christian family in parish life. Why, then, are especially the priests 
so reluctant in taking advantage of the opportunity at their doors? 
These and similar points were raised and discussed at the first 
introductory course for popularizing the liturgy, held this summer 
at Klosterneuburg, Vienna. Although the liturgical interest and 
activity at that Austrian centre of the movement has far advanced 
beyond the blossoming stage, the assembled friends had reason for 
lamenting the indifference of many. The old traditional conserv- 
atism in most cases shuts door and windows to enlightenment. 
Any change from usual forms or practices is looked at askance as 
an uncalled-for innovation. Yet in the liturgical movement the 
changes aimed at are not so much a change of form as of spirit; 
its aim is not innovation but restoration. To give to the people 
and to foster among them the spirit of Christ; to unite them with 
the bonds of love and grace in the one divine body, the Church; 
to awaken in every member an animating consciousness of the 
Church’s corporate life, which is the liturgy; and to stimulate in a 
manner that satisfies both mind and heart a lively participation in 
all the organic functions of the mystic body—this is the true aim. 
And this is effectively in harmony with the aspirations of the 
Christian soul, eager for the higher life. Hence none but those 
ignorant of the object of the movement can stand back. Hence 
also it should be the effort of every friend of the liturgical life to 
spread a deeper knowledge of common aims, to gain more active 
friends for the liturgical apostolate. 

The chief shepherds of Christ’s flock have repeatedly sent forth 
their call to gather together, not dumb, unthinking sheep, but in- 
telligent, eager followers that know the Master’s voice. Apostolic 
bishops have given their warmest approval and encouragement to 
well-directed efforts within their dioceses. Zealous pastors, who 
have welcomed the spirit of a deeper appreciation of the liturgy in 
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their parishes, now rejoice at the growing response that bids fair 
to leaven their congregations with the ferment of renewed spiritual 
life. Not least do the faithful realize the boon of an awakened 
liturgical spirit, which brings them nearer to their religious ideal 
by closer union with the life of the Church. And yet, there are 
too many that remain untouched by the appeal of a precious 
opportunity; too many that have never even been confronted with 
this appeal. Hence also here are applicable the divine Master's 
words: The harvest indeed ts great, but the labourers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send labourers 
into his harvest (Mt. 9:37—38). 

During the past year the editors of ‘““The Apostolate’’ have 
been guided in their comments by the reports from successful la- 
borers in the liturgical field, in the hope that the good example and 
experience may serve as direction and encouragement to others. A 
perusal of volume I of Orate Fratres will show, how the Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice is properly esteemed and arrests foremost attention in 
an inquiry into the liturgy. Systematic instruction on the Mass 
and the use of the missal was taken up with great interest and 
success (pp. 155ff., 284ff., 316ff., 381ff.). Discussions concern- 
ing participation in the Mass by the faithful (pp. 32, 6l1ff., 
252ff.) brought some very laudable reports of practical experiences 
in this respect (pp. 93ff., 124ff., 221ff.). Attempts of a broader 
scope, such as the study of the liturgy in general, or of the Liturgi- 
cal Year, met with enthusiastic response and led to very satisfactory 
results (pp. 187ff., 348ff.). The subject of congregational singing 
and of sacred music in general claimed a share in the lofty concern 
for a truer appreciation of what the spirit of the liturgy demands 
(pp. 220f., 41 1ff.). 


These were obviously but a few of the fruits of liturgical 
endeavors in our country; for the field is ripening. Very encourag- 
ing indications from various sources show that the liturgical move- 
ment is becoming a public question: the sale of liturgical books is 
on the increase; Catholic papers and pefiodicals realize a demand for 
liturgical articles; national Catholic organizations devote discus- 


sions to the helpfulness of the liturgy in fostering their aims; et al. 
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In view of this increasing interest the editors of ‘“The Aposto- 
late’’ again welcome the unreserved co-operation of readers in 
reporting their suggestions and hopes, their aims and efforts, for 
the united purpose of unlocking the treasures of the liturgy to every 
Christian — that the love of Christ may spread and enlarge the 
kingdom of Christ. What a delightful approach to the ideal 
condition it would be, if in obedience to the voice of Christ’s vicars, 
resounding more frequently in hierarchical pronouncements, pas- 
tors and people would come together with greater determination to 
live in true Christian charity the life of the liturgical family as of 
old, when outsiders exclaimed: See how they hove one another! 
The parish is the natural unit of the liturgical structure, the 
Church, and the liturgy exercises a unifying force in pastoral life, 
such as no other factor can effect. —- With a hearty invitation to 
all we shall begin our new year in the confidence of the Lord, 
guided in everything by the one aim that urges every apostle of 
the liturgy. 





.) 


LITURGICAL At a meeting of the “Federation of German Catholic 
BRIEES. Societies of Minnesota,’’ held at Sleepy Eye, Septem- 

ber 25-27, an address was given on “The Liturgical 
Movement.’’ One of the general resolutions passed by the several 
hundred delegates at the business session was the following: “‘It is 
with genuine joy that the 29th general meeting of the state feder- 
ation greets the liturgical movement which has now also made its 
promising appearance in our country; and we call the attention of 
all the members of our societies to the excellent review Orate Fratres 
and to the other liturgical publications issued by THE LITURGICAL 
PRESs of St. John’s Abbey at Collegeville.’”” —- The resolutions 
passed at the regional convention of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, 
held at Buffalo in August, also contained one favoring the liturgi- 
cal movement. 


The Liturgical Press has received copies of short articles printed 
in The Southern Cross of Capetown, South Africa. They contain 
descriptions of ordinations and investitures of natives, remarks on 
the language of the Church, on the lessons of the office of some 
native martyrs, and words of enthusiasm and advice on the missal 
and its use in Mass by the faithful. 
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